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have modeled their morality on the story of Jacob and Laban. But 
although this hereditary succession to office with you may in some 
degree, be founded in real family merit, yet in a much higher degree, 
it has proceeded from your strict alliance of Church and State. These 
families are canonized in the eyes of the people on common principles, 
"you tickle me, and I will tickle you." 

In Virginia we have nothing of this. Our clergy, before the Revolu- 
tion, having been secured against rivalship by fixed salaries, did not 
give themselves the trouble of acquiring influence over the people. 
Of wealth, there were great accumulations in particular families, 
handed down from generation to generation, under the English law 
of entails. But the only object of ambition for the wealthy was a 
seat in the King's Council. All their court then was paid to the 
crown and its creatures; and they Philipized in all collisions between 
the King and the people. Hence they were unpopular; and that 
unpopularity continues attached to their names. A Randolph, a Car- 
ter, or a Burwell must have great personal superiority over a common 
competitor to be elected by the people even at this day. At the first 
session of our legislature after the Declaration of Independence, we 
passed a law abolishing entails. And this was followed by one abol- 
ishing the privilege of primogeniture, and dividing the lands of intes- 
tates equally among all their children, or other representatives. These 
laws, drawn by myself, laid the ax to the foot of pseudo-aristocracy. 



LETTERS OE ARMISTEAD THOMSON MASON. 
1813-1818. 

(Communicated by Kate Mason Rowland.) 

To John Thomson Mason, Lexington, Kentucky. 

"Camp on Craney Island, 30th May, 1813. 

My dear Brother, 

I have been six weeks encamped in this neighborhood. This 
island, on which I have under my command a force of five hun- 
dred effective men, is the advanced post of the army. It is about 
five miles below Norfolk on the road to Linhaven Bay, where the 
enemy now lies. Our whole army in this vicinity is three thou- 
sand strong. General Hampton who commanded here has just 
left us for the Canada line ; and the chief command devolves on 
General R. B. Taylor. The enemy were reinforced last night, 
the night before General Hampton departed, and he heard 
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nothing of it. We are now for the first time since rny arrival 
here in the hourly expectation of an attack. It will commence 
on this island, and we must conquer, die or be slaves, for we are 
completely surrounded by water and without the means of a re- 
treat. We have several times been beat to arms in the night, 
and from my observation of the men while in the momentary 
expectation of being led to battle, I am convinced that they are 
brave. We are raw and undisciplined; we may be overpowered 
and cut to pieces, but I trust and feel confident that we shall not 
be disgraced. Whatever may be the fate of this post no appre- 
hensions need be entertained for Norfolk ; it is safe. My regi- 
ment will be relieved and withdrawn from this station in the 
course of a week, and if anything of interest occurs in the mean- 
time I will inform you of it. I regret extremely to hear of the 
misfortune which still attends the brave Kentuckians. They 
deserve a better fate. I hope our successes at York and on 
Ontario will alarm the Indians and relieve our western frontier 
from the ruin which threatens it." * * * 

The allusions here to the "brave Kentuckians" and the suc- 
cesses at York and on Ontario relate to military operations of the 
early part of 1813. The war had been signalized so far by 
American naval victory, counterbalanced by very general dis- 
asters on land. Little York, or Toronto, was captured by the 
Americans in April, however, and the stores collected on Lake 
Ontario in May. It was at the siege of Fort Meigs on the Miami 
by the British, the last of April, that the Kentucky militia 
suffered so severely, falling into an ambuscade of Indians, a 
snare into which they were led by their impetuous valor. The 
siege was abandoned at the end of thirteen days. In the follow- 
ing letter an account is given of the repulse of the British at 
Craney Island the twenty-second of June : 

"Camp near Fort Norfolk, 29th June, 1813. 
Dear Jack, 

Great and unexpected changes have taken place since I wrote 
you last. The enemy have augumented their force to the num- 
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ber of eight seventy-fours, twenty frigates, tenders, launches and 
barges in proportion, and five or six thousand troops exclusive 
of seamen. An action has been fought between our gunboats 
and two of their frigates, in which we made the frigates retreat, 
damaged one of them very much, and killed a captain and sev- 
eral of their men. Our loss was one man killed, a mast shot 
away from one of the gunboats, and a cannon ball through the 
hull of another. We claim the victory, which I believe is not 
denied to us. 

They have since made an unsuccessful attack on Craney 
Island, in which without the loss of a man on our side, we re- 
pulsed them with great ease, killed eight or ten of their men, 
took one barge, sunk and destroyed two and took about twenty 
prisoners. They fired several of their celebrated congreve 
rockets without the least effect, and those instruments of war 
have ceased to excite the apprehensions of danger which the 
newspaper accounts of them were calculated to inspire. So far 
we proceeded well ; but we experienced a sad reverse of fortune 
on Friday last. Hampton has fallen into the hands of the enemy. 
Our loss in the battle which terminated in the evacuation and 
surrender was inconsiderable ; only two killed and six or eight 
wounded, but we lost all our baggage, tents and camp equipage. 
Our old acquaintance W ms Pryor who commanded a company 
of artillery distinguished himself more than any other man in 
the battle. He behaved like a hero. Major Gawin Corbin was 
severely wounded in the leg and had his left arm shattered. 

The conduct of the British towards the inhabitants of Hamp- 
ton has been cruel and infamous beyond expression. They have 
literally plundered the town of every atom of moveable prop- 
erty; they have insulted and abused the citizens in the grossest 
and most brutual manner; in several instances they committed 
deliberate murder. * * * 

Great apprehensions are entertained for the fate of Norfolk, 
but for my part I see little cause for them. The inhabitants 
have moved off their families and furniture. Almost all the 
ladies have left the town. The enemy certainly have a most 
powerful force to bring against us, but we are not much inferior 
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to them in numbers and we are well fortified on all sides. If they 
conquer us I think they will pay for their victory. We are every 
day expecting a general engagement. One week I think will 
determine the fate of Norfolk." 

February 11, 1815: "The deplorable state of our public affairs, 
and the danger which threatens the nation are sufficiently appar- 
ent to every man not dead to the interest and honor of his 
country. They require no comment here. Congress have basely 
shrunk from the performance of their duty, and left the country 
at the mercy of the enemy ; but fortunately for us on the Sea- 
board the State Legislatures have acted with more firmness and 
taken upon themselves its defence. It is unmanly to despond 
and impolitic to anticipate evil that may never come, but we 
have every prospect of a bloody campaign next summer ; and 
we shall have to fight with raw and inexperienced against dis- 
ciplined and veteran troops. The contest is unequal, but relying 
with confidence on the valor of our soldiers and the justice of our 
cause, we leave to Heaven without fear the issue." 

Letter to William S. Archer, Amelia Co., Virginia. 

[Wm. S. Archer in the General Assembly 1812-1819, Member 
of Congress 1820-1835. In 1841 became member of XJ. S. 
Senate. | 

"Rasberry Plain, December 28, 1915. 

* % ;}; iji ^ if; 

The favorable expressions which you were pleased to use in 
regard to my military merits would from any man I respect have 
been very flattering to me, but the particular source from which 
they proceeded rendered them infinitely more gratifying, as they 
afforded another strong evidence of the partiality of my friend. 
Had the war continued, it would have been inexpressibly mortify- 
ing to me to have been entirely excluded from command. But 
this I flatter myself would not have been the case. I should, I 
believe, have obtained the command of a Regiment, and that 
would have satisfied me, notwithstanding its great inferiority to 
the station with which the Legislature had been so kind as to 
honor me, and which being far above my merits or expectations 
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was calculated to flatter my vanity, and might have spoiled me 
but for the knowledge of my own deficiencies and the great 
humility with which I regard them. To have been deprived of 
your association and society, for the promise of which I feel 
myself much indebted to you, would have been one of the princi- 
pal causes of regret at my exclusion from the command of a Di- 
vision; for I do assure you, my dear Archer, that I dreaded the 
responsibility of that station, and my chief consolation was de- 
rived from the aid which I knew I should obtain from the 
friends by whom I should have been immediately surrounded. 
The exclusion from that command relieved me from the dreaded 
responsibility, but it would also have deprived me of the assist- 
ance and society of friends whom I sincerely love. I rejoice, 
however, in the event which renders it unnecessary for us to 
take the field in any capacity, and altho that event separates me 
almost entirely from friends most dear to me whom I should 
otherwise have seen frequently, it gives peace and happiness to 
millions ; and it came at the moment most propitious to the mili- 
tary character and renown of your country, and the most likely, 
of course, to secure to her a long and prosperous and honorable 
tranquillity." 

[In December, 1870, there died in Leesburg, Virginia, George 
Heard, a volunteer soldier in Col. Charles Fenton Mercer's regi- 
ment, who later "entered the regular service and participated in 
the military campaign around the city of Baltimore under Col. 
A. T. Mason." — Baltimore Sun, December, 1870.] 

Letters to John Thomson Mason. 

15th of July, 1816: Rasberry Plain. 

''I expected the Compensation Bill would create great excite- 
ment and dissatisfaction throughout the Union, but I did not 
anticipate the effects produced in Kentucky. I am extremely 
sorry for the opposition to Colonel Johnson and for the manner 
in which Sharpe has been treated. The first I regard as one of 
the most honorable, patriotic and useful men in Congress, and 
the other as one of the most promising. T hope they will both be 
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reelected. I hope also that M r Clay will not lose his election, 
although I cannot say that I regret the opposition to him. His 
disgusting vanity and inordinate ambition were fast destroying 
his influence and his usefulness as a public man. The mortifica- 
tion he now experiences will be wholesome to him, it will bring 
him to his senses and render him less lordly than he was. I 
admire his talents and the zeal he has always manifested in the 
Republican cause entitles him to the acknowledgements of every 
Republican. I have no sympathy for Desha, but I am really 
sorry for the old judge. His case I suppose is hopeless in spite 
of the 'blarney' he has published in the newspapers. 

*fi *J> S|C SjC 2|£ 5JC 

Our elections not coming on till the spring, the subject has 
not been much agitated here, but I think it probable that every 
member from the State who voted for the bill will be turned out, 
and that the bill will be repealed as it ought to be." 

The following letters of Armistead T. Mason refer to the 
trials and uncertainties of the seeker after Federal office in the 
year of grace, 1817. And a strong light is thrown upon the cor- 
relative perplexities of the appointing powers, and the policy 
which sways them : 

"Washington, 14th January, 181J. 
Dear Jack 

I have hitherto forborne to write to you, partly because I 
thought it was as well to have little communication directly with 
you pending the contest that is going on between you and M r 
Trimble, lest that might be suspected to be the subject of it, and 
because I wished when I did write to give you some certain in- 
formation in regard to the issue of that contest. But it is still 
pending and as much in doubt as ever. Your friends Johnson and 
Fletcher have exerted themselves in a most extraordinary man- 
ner, and have gone all lengths in your support. They have done 
everything that the most devoted and enthusiastic friendship 
could suggest, and whether they succeed or not, you are under 
great obligations to them for the determined zeal and boldness 
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with which they have advocated your claims, denied the allega- 
tions against you, and denounced your enemies. Your enemies 
on the other hand, although not so avowed and bold, have been 
not less industrious. They have, as J am well convinced, prac- 
tised a low and disgraceful intrigue with the legislature of 
Kentucky, which will, if anything does, defeat your pretensions. 
They have attempted to deceive the Administration with regard 
to the effect that your appointment would have upon the public 
feeling in Kentucky, and they are now endeavoring to bully 
your friends into a withdrawal of you. Everything has been 
said and done to put the Administration on their guard against 
the artifice which has been practised with your legislature to 
deceive and impose upon them. But I fear the effect of the 
recommendation signed by the legislature in favor of Trimble. 
The manner in which that recommendation was obtained has been 
fully explained to the Administration, but still 1 fear its effect. 
Your friends, however, have determined, let the consequence be 
what it may, not to withdraw you; and let the appointment be 
conferred as it may, still the contest will have been most honor- 
able to you. For you are supported in it by a great majority of 
the best and most respectable men in Kentucky, and by nine- 
tenths of the real Republicans. And the opposition to you is con- 
stituted (with a few exceptions) of the disaffected, the Federal- 
ists, the Tories, and of men who have no political character or 
principles whatever. And of this fact I think 1 can assure you, 
that the feelings of the President and Secretary of State are 
decidedly with you — of the feelings of the latter gentlemen I 
have no doubt. These facts will afford you cause of triumph 
and exaltation even if you should lose the appointment. * * * 

I showed your letter on the subject of the next cabinet to 
Colonel Monroe, who showed it to the President. They read it 
with great satisfaction, and they acknowledge that the views you 
take of certain characters is a very strong one. and it is feared 
there is too much justice in it. The coalition which you appre- 
hend will not be permitted to take place : and the cabinet will be 
substantially a good one, and such, as I believe, will be generally 
satisfactory to the Republicans." 
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"Washington, 29th January, 1817. 
Dear Jack 

The contest between your friends and Trimble's is at length 
decided against you. Trimble was yesterday nominated to the 
Senate as District Judge of Kentucky, and his nomination will 
of course be confirmed. 1 repeat my conviction that both the 
President and Col. Monroe wished to give you that appointment, 
but that the artifices and intrigues of Trimble's friends succeeded 
in producing the impression on their minds that the appointment 
of you in preference to Trimble who had been so long with them 
would be badly received by the people of Kentucky. 

About ten days ago I discovered, indeed I was expressly 
told, by a confidential friend of the President (M r John Graham 
of the State Department) that the Administration felt great 
embarrassment in deciding between you and Trimble, that indeed 
he never had seen them so much, or more embarrassed on any 
similar occasion. And it was distinctly intimated to me that it 
would be a great relief to the Executive if your friends would 
withdraw you. I could not understand this otherwise than as an 
annunciation of the feelings, if not of the intentions, of the 
President coming at least immediately from himself. I instantly 
addressed the enclosed letter to the President. The object of the 
letter was to bring the matter at once to a close and relieve us 
from the state of suspense in which we were. I endeavored so 
to frame the letter as not to induce the President to decide 
against you, unless he had predetermined to do so, but at the 
same time so to pen it as to furnish him with a pretext, upon the 
authority of that letter, to decide against you at once, provided he 
had predetermined to do so. I have no doubt that his ultimate 
decision would have been what it now is if the enclosed letter had 
not been written ; it perhaps might have been postponed a few 
days, but it would not have been different. I anticipated too and 
still anticipate that the view taken in the enclosed letter (which 
was shown to Col. Monroe before it was sent to the President) 
will have a beneficial effect in any subsequent controversy that 
may arise between the real Republicans and friends of the Ad- 
ministration and such hypocrites and time-servers as combined 
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against you. With regard to the particular controversy in ques- 
tion, I have no doubt that it has been greatly beneficial to you, 
and although you are defeated, you have still ample cause to 
exult and congratulate yourself. It has raised you greatly in 
public estimation and placed you on very high ground with the 
Administration. I think I can safely say that the Administration 
would gladly embrace any opportunity to manifest the high re- 
spect in which I know they hold you. And a little patience on 
your part will no doubt bring all right. 

Your friends Johnson and Fletcher held out with unabated 
zeal in your support to the last. * * As to the part which 
M r Clay has taken, I scarcely know what to say. There is a 
mystery about the actions of great men which is inscrutable to 
the eye of a common observer. ****** 

Your most affectionate brother, 

Armistead T. Mason." 

"Washington, 20th January, 1817. 

Sir, 

It is with great reluctance that I trespass on your time. I 
would not on any consideration expose myself to the imputation 
of intrusion, but on the other hand I should be sorry to neglect 
the discharge of a duty from motives of false delicacy. I am 
encouraged also to address you on this occasion by the example 
of others, who whatever may be my claims, have not stronger 
than mine, to your attention. 

J regret to learn that the recommendation of my brother as 
District Judge of Kentucky has given you any trouble. I am 
sorry he was ever recommended for that office, and I am sure, 
was he here, he would immediately remove all difficulty on the 
subject by renouncing all pretensions to it. I speak thus confi- 
dently of the course which he would pursue because I know him 
well, and I know he would disdain to palm himself by any means, 
upon the Administration contrary to their wishes; and still less 
if their feelings are friendly towards him, would he consent to 
interfere, from any personal consideration, with their views of 
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policy. I would not, nor would he, accept any office, not even if 
existence depended on it, which was not given freely and without 
reluctance by those who had it to give. I request therefore that 
the office in question may at once be given to M r Trimble, for if 
my brother was here he would not accept it unless it was given 
freely and without apprehension. He would have the Adminis- 
tration to make no sacrifice, to run no risk, to incur no uneasiness 
on his account. But sir, notwithstanding that I request you to 
decide against him, I cannot undertake to withdraw his preten- 
sions. His friends have gone too far to retreat, they will maintain 
their ground as well as they can, if they are defeated they will 
submit to their fate in silence; but they prefer defeat, after an 
honorable contest, to an ignominious retreat from the fear of the 
issue of the contest. If I thought that the appointment of my 
brother would do injury to the Republican cause or to the Admin- 
istration in Kentucky or elsewhere, I would myself undertake to 
withdraw his name. I was of that opinion at the commencement 
of the session of Congress, and I had determined not to say 
another word on the subject. Under that impression I thought it 
right that Trimble should have the appointment ; I wished him to 
have it, and I thought the question was decided in his favor. 
But in conversing with the delegation from Kentucky in Con- 
gress, after my arrival here, I found that impression to be erron- 
eous ; I found that the appointment of my brother would be very 
acceptable to the great body of the Republicians throughout the 
State and most particularly so to those in that section of it in 
which he and Trimble both reside. Every subsequent fair disclosure 
of the public sentiment, as far as I can learn, has been in favor of 
my brother. As to the recommendation signed by the members 
of the Kentucky legislature, it was surreptitiously obtained, and 
ought not to have any weight ; for very many if not a majority 
of the members who signed that paper did it under the impression 
that my brother was not a candidate for the office; they are in- 
different upon the subject, and would I am well assured be per- 
fectly satisfied with his appointment. 

It became manifest also, from various sources, that the con- 
test, which commenced between him and Trimble, had resolved 
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itself completely into a contest between the genuine Republicans 
and real friends of the Administration on the one side, and the 
Federalists and with a few exceptions the disaffected and luke- 
warm Republicans on the other. These facts could not fail to 
give greater excitement to the feelings which would naturally 
dispose me to wish success to my brother; and to engage me 
again, and with greater activity and zeal on his side in the con- 
test. But I have done with it. It is true I did think and I still 
think that those who have been uniformly correct in their political 
principles and conduct ; who were the friends of the Republican 
cause and the Administration in the worst of times ; who were 
their best friends when they most wanted friends ; whose devo- 
tion and zeal increased with their difficulties and distress, and 
who, willing to share their fate, faithfully and fearlessly fought 
the good fight, disdaining even for a moment, to despair or to 
doubt, should not now, when victory has crowned their efforts, 
be abandoned by the men for whom they would have sacrificed 
their lives, and be made to give place to those who stood aloof 
from the contest ready to join the victorious party, or for those 
more meritorious and more honorable, I admit, who boldly ar- 
rayed themselves in the hostile ranks. Rut mine may be a 
limited view of this subject; it may be incorrect, and therefore, 
although I feel that it is just, and shall adhere to it through life, 
I would not urge its adoption by others. There is another view 
of this subject, which, perhaps ought to influence the Administra- 
tion. Tf my brother is appointed, it will excite considerable 
clamor among those who recommend M r Trimble, because they 
are secretly hostile to the Administration, and would eagerly 
embrace any pretext to clamor against it. But if M r Trimble is 
appointed it will excite no clamor, for, however the friends of 
my brother may lament the triumphs of their enemies and their 
own disappointment, they will lament it in silence ; they are the 
friends of the Administration and they will excite no clamor 
against it ; they will say nothing on that account that can tend to 
its injury. It is perhaps then safer to appoint M r Trimble; a 
frequent recurrence of examples of this sort might, it is true, do 
mischief, serious mischief, but this I know will not ; for those 
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who are particularly affected by it are too firmly attached to the 
members of the Administration to be easily shaken. And I con- 
clude by again recommending it to you in good earnest and in 
friendship to appoint M r Trimble, and to appoint him speedily, 
that the excitement which now exists on this subject, and which 
is increasing every day, may at once give place to harmonious 
intercourse between those who from their public stations are 
obliged to associate with each other. I have conceived it to be 
my duty lo present this view of the subject, and at the same time 
to offer this recommendation, although not entirely consistent 
with it, in order to relieve the Administration from all embarrass- 
ment, if they feel any, and to restore the harmony which has been 
disturbed by this contest, and which will be the more disturbed 
the longer the contest is protracted. 

I am, sir, very sincerely and respectfully, 

Your friend and obedient servant 

Armistead T. Mason." 

His Excellency 

James Madison, President United States. 

The new President, James Monroe, was to be inaugurated in 
March, 1817, and in February the new cabinet was decided upon. 
It was still a state secret when Armistead Mason wrote to his 
brother on the J 8th of February: "I promised in my last not to 
say anything more on the subject of the appointment of Secre- 
tary of War, until that appointment was actually made. I believe 
I must violate that promise. 1 can now say with certainty that 
Governor Shelby will be appointed Secretary of War. It is 
very desirable that he should accept, and I hope his friends and 
the friends of the Administration will urge him to accept, if only 
for a short time. I give you the cabinet in confidence: J. Q. 
Adams, Secretary of State; M r Crawford or M r Lowndes, Sec- 
retary of Treasury ; Governor Shelby, Secretary of War ; M r 
Crowningshield or Judge Vanness of New York, Secretary of 
Navy. 'Tis said M r Rush or M r Clay will go to England." 



